FROM 


THE  CRISIS: 


TO 


THE  PRESIDENT, 

THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 


AND 


CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


•N  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  PRESENT  POLICY  OF  THIS 

COUNTRY, 


ON  ITS  AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES,  COMMERCE, 
AND  FINANCES. 


WITH  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE 


EXTRAORDINARY  PROSPERITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


AND 


THE  GENERAL  DEPRESSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  A  PENNSYLVANIAN. 


If  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation  of  public  ruin,  it  must  he  new  coun- 


“  cils — a  sincere  changey  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  error. — Chatham. 

“  Men  will  sooner  live  prosperously  under  the  worst  government  than  starve  un- 
der  the  best.” — Postlethrwaite. 

When  we  see  a  suffering  people  with  depressed  minds  and  indolent  habits,  we  do 
not  ascribe  their  poverty  to  the  men  who  govern  them ;  but  no  one  who  sees  a 
“  mangy,  half-starved  flock  of  sheep,  ever  doubts  that  it  is  the  fault  of  tlie  fanner  to 
‘‘whom  it  belongs.” — JVlauHce  and  Berghetta. 

“  Our  fast-sailing  ships  which  traverse  the  ocean ;  our  steam-boats  which  ascend  our 
“  magnificent  and  rapid  rivers;  our  improved  roads  and  canals  of  interiot*  communica- 
“  lion — all  of  which,  devised  for  our  peculiar  benefit — are  at  present  employed  princi- 
“  pally  to  aid  our  rivals,  and  to  transport  commodities  into  the  central  regions  of  this 
great  continent,  7vhich  check  every  effort  of  profitable  industry,  and  blast  every 
germ  of  patriotic  enterprise.*^ — Governor  Wolcott. 

“  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi.” — Ilorat. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  Chapter,  part  of  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  size, 
of  which  the  title  page  is  prefixed,  is  published  sepa¬ 
rately,  from  the  importance  of  its  subject,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  the  apathy  and  listlessness  which  prevent 
so  many  of  our  citizens  from  the  perusal  of  any  thing  be¬ 
yond  the  size  of  a  newspaper. 

The  writer^s  object  is  to  give  a  fair  description  of 
the  state  of  a  country,  which,  with  advantages  scarcely 
ever  equalled,  never  exceeded,  is  suffering  intensely  by 
a  policy,  long  exploded  by  all  the  wise  statesmen  of 
Europe,  and  whose  unvarying  tendency,  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  has  been  pursued,  has  been  to  impair 

wealth,  power  and  resources” — and  to  paralize  indus¬ 
try — witness  the  often  quoted  cases — quoted  unfortunately 
in  vain — of  Spain,  Portugal,  I  reland,  Italy,  and  Poland. 

That  this  sketch  may  contain  errors,  is  probable.  The 
writer  will  regard  it  as  a  favour  if  they  are  pointed  out. 
They  shall  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  and  corrected. 
It  would  give  him  heartfelt  pleasure  to  be  able  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sombre  picture,  which  a  regard  to  truth 
has  obliged  him  to  draw,  resulted  from  viewing  the  scenes 
through  too  gloomy  a  medium.  But  very  particular  en¬ 
quiries  among  a  variety  of  intelligent  citizens,  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  is  by  no  means  materially  wrong. 

He  invokes  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  citizen 
into  whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  to  a  subject  of 
importance  paramount  to  every  other  that  can  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Questions  which  agitate  the  public  mind 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  even  beyond  that  noble  river,  fade 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  grand,  the 
mighty  question  whether  our  water  power  shall  run  to 
waste — whether  our  iron  and  coal,  which  offer  us  sources 
of  boundless  wealth,  shall  be  locked  up  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — whether  our  cotton  shall  be  brought  back  to 
us  from  Europe  with  an  increase  of  value,  eight,  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty  fold* — whether  our  wool¬ 
len  manufactories  shall  be  closed  one  after  another — or  in 
a  word,  whether  the  industry  of  our  citizens  is  to  be  pa- 
ralized  as  it  has  been  for  years. 

*  Cotton  balls,  a  few  weeks  since,  were  imported  into  Philadelphia 
at  60s.  sterling,  or  cents,  per  pound.  Thus  53  pounds  of  cot¬ 

ton  were  paid  for  bj  one  pound  of  tliread ! ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Immense  naltiraU  moral,  and  political  advantages  of  the  United 

States.  Calamitous  state  of  the  country.  Testimony  of  Messrs. 

Gales  <J*  Seaton,  Of  the  Philadelphia  Bank. 

HxWING,  as  I  trust,  fully  established  the  sufferings  and 
distress  of  tlie  country  throughout  the  long  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  I  respectfully  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  our  actual  situa¬ 
tion  and  future  prospects. 

I  assume  as  an  axiom,  to  which  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
bears  testimony,  and  which  will  not  admit  of  a  moment’s  doubt, 
that  a  nation  enjoying  extraordinary  natural,  moral,  and  po¬ 
litical  advantages,  unalloyed  by  any  countervailing  disadvan¬ 
tages,  cannot  possibly  fail,  under  a  wise  policy,  to  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity. 

And  as  a  corollary  from  this,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  when 
a  nation  thus  circumstanced,  is  generally  pervaded  by  distress, 
and  embarrassment,  and  suffering,  its  policy  must  he  radically 
deleterious. 

To  proceed  regularly — 

I.  1  shall  enumerate  the  immense  advantages  we  enjoy ; 

II.  Prove  that  distress  generally  pervades  the  country — and 
thence 

HI.  Infer  that  our  policy  is  destructive  and  requires  a  change. 

Lest  I  should  he  misunderstood,  which  I  deprecate,  I  repeat 
what  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  by  no  means  assert  that 
distress  is  universal.  I  merely  assume  that  it  is  general — and 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  particular  branches,  or  small 
sections  of  the  country  or  individuals,  that  no  class  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  wholly  escapes.  In  the  most  hideous  deserts  of  Arabia, 
there  are  oases  on  which  the  eye  reposes  with  delight — and  the 
deliglit  is  increased  by  the  striking  contrast  with  every  thing 
around.  In  the  most  disastrous  times  that  ever  occurred,  num¬ 
bers  thrive  and  prosper;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  greater  the  distress,  the  greater  their  prosperity.  In  a  time 
of  famine,  a  man  whose  granaries  are  overflowing,  may  amass 
the  wealth  of  the  land,  as  Joseph  did  in  Egypt.  And  in  times 
of  scarcity  of  money,  men  of  inordinate  wealth  may  engross 
property  at  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  thus 
aggrandize  themselves  by  the  public  distress.  In  the  awful 
year  1819,  there  were,  and  at  present  there  arc,  portions  of  our 
citizens  prosperous,  and  highly  so.  These  cases  do  not  invali¬ 
date  the  correctness  of  the  general  position. 
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^^atural.  Moral,  and  Politicat  Advantages  of  the  United  States. 

I.  We  are  blest  with  an  extensive  seacoast,  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  with  capacious  ports  and  harbours,  admirably  calculated 
for  foreificn  commerce. 

IL  Magnificent  rivers  intersect  our  country  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  afford  the  utmost  facility  for  the  most  lucrative  inter¬ 
nal  trade. 

III.  We  have  the  advantage  of  water  power  to  an  extent 
probably  not  exceeded  in  the  world, 

IV.  Our  territory  affords  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
so  as  to  render  us  as  independent  of  foreign  nations  as  any 
country  whatever. 

V.  Our  stores  of  the  all-important  articles  of  coal,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  timber,  are  inexhaustible. 

VI.  We  have  a  capacity  of  raising  cotton  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  whole  world — and  actually  furnish  one-half  of  all 
that  is  consumed  in  Europe  and  America. 

VII.  By  proper  encouragement  we  might  produce  wool,  hides, 
skins,  and  silk,  for  our  utmost  wants. 

VIII.  Our  population  is  active,  industrious,  energetic,  en¬ 
terprising,  and  ingenious. 

IX.  Our  government  is  the  most  free  and  liberal  that  ever 
existed. 

X.  The  administration  of  our  affairs  is  as  unexpensive  as 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

XI.  Our  debt  is  insignificant,  not  equal  to  the  annual  inte¬ 
rest  paid  by  some  other  nations. 

XII.  Taxes  are  so  light  as  not  to  be  felt. 

Xni.  We  are  free  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  tithes, 
which  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor’’  in  other  nations. 

XIV.  We  have  no  nobility  or  gentry,  with  enormous  annual 
incomes  derived  from  the  hard  labours  of  the  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

XV.  Our  farmers  and  planters  are,  in  general,  lords  of  the 
soil  they  cultivate. 

XVI.  Excellent  lands  are  to  be  purchased  here  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple,  not  only  for  less  than  the  annual  rent,  but  even  for  less 
than  the  tithes  or  poor  rates  paid  in  many  parts  of  England, 

XVII.  Our  citizens  are  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

XVIII.  We  have  abundant  room  for  all  the  valuable  super¬ 
fluous  population  of  Europe. 

That  we  possess  all  these  advantages  and  more,  I  trust  no 
man  will  doubt  or  deny.  That  they  ought  to  insure  us  boimd- 
less  prosperity  and  happiness,  is  equally  clear.  No  nation 
ever  had  a  fairer  claim  5  never  had  any  rulers  a  more  glorious 
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opportunity  of  producing  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  human 
happiness.  If  they  have  failed,  they  must  bear  the  undivided 
censure.  They  cannot  cast  the  blame  off  their  own  shoulders. 
It  now  remains  to  prove  that  we  do  not,  as  a  nation,  enjoy  that 
happiness — and  that  great  distress  and  embarrassment  gene¬ 
rally  prevail. 

The  reader  is  well  aware  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  documents  to  establish  the  existence  of  general  distress, 
however  intense  it  may  be.  But  the  authority  which  I  shall 
cite,  will,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  good  evidence  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit. 

Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  strenuous  upholders  of  thelet-us- 
alone  policy,  and  as  strenuous  opposers  of  any  very  material  mo¬ 
dification  of  the  tariff,  have  good  opportunities  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  the  country — and  have  no  possible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  depict  it  in  a  worse  state  than  it  really  is.  If  they 
pronounce  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress  and  depression,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  distress  and  suffering  exiwSt.  No  other 
conclusion  is  for  a  moment  admissible.  I  therefore  cite  them 
to  support  me  in  my  position  of  the  existence  of  general  dis¬ 
tress.  On  their  testimony  I  might,  but  shall  not  wholly  rely.  I 
shall  add  strong  corroboration  from  another  quarter. 

These  gentlemen,  in  tlieir  ])aper  of  the  31st  of  March,  1823, 
distinctly  stated  that  Manufactures  are  the  only  prosperous  in- 
«  terest  in  the  country  and  that  they  are  flourishing  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  every  other, 

I  waive  the  consideration  of  the  assertion  of  the  prosperity 
of  manufactures,  which,  on  the  broad  ground  here  assumed,  is 
wholly  incorrect.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose,  that 
Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  declare,  that  farming,  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco  planting,  and  commerce,  are  not  prosperous.  This  clearly 
results  from  the  dictum  that  manufactures  are  the  only  pros- 
perous  interest  in  the  country,’^ 

But  their  testimony  is  not  confined  to  this  simple  declara¬ 
tion.  They  have  recently  come  forward  and  made  a  much 
more  sweeping  one,  abandoning  the  exception  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  allowing  that  the  distress  extends  to  all  classes 
of  life,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  business.”  They  lament  in  a 
feeling  tone,  “  that  they  have  experienced  their  share  of  the 
general  pressure  which  has  %veighed  with  so  heavy  a  hand  on 
all  classes  of  life,  and  all  the  pursuits  of  husmess  throughout  tJiQ 
country  I  /” 

These  statements,  unhappily  too  true,  as,  to  their  cost,  the 
mass  of  our  citizens,  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  can  testify,  must 
make  tliose  gentlemen  througliout  the  United  States  feel  hum¬ 
bled,  who  have  for  years  steadily  held  out  the  idea  of  the  flour¬ 
ishing  state  of  the  country  and  its  unexampled  prosperity. — 
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They  have  cried  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace.  They  have,  to 
the  very  great  injury  of  the  nation,  misled  our  rulers,  and  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  investigating  the  sufferings  of  our  citizens, 
and  from  applying  any  remedy  for  the  mass  of  evils  under 
which  the  nation  groans.  They  have  much  to  answer  for — and 
can  only  atone  for  their  error,  by  tracing  those  evils  to  their 
source,  and  uniting  their  exertions  to  procure  a  remedy. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which 
I  rest  the  cause.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  a  respectable  body  of  citizens,  in  an  address  to  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  Feb.  20,  1823,  present  a 
view  of  the  situation  of  our  citizens,  which,  «  with  mitigated 
«  shades,”  will  apply  to  tlie  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mercantile  embarrassments  of  the  country  for  some  years 
**  past,  have  been  so  seriously  felt  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  so- 
**  ciety,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty  have  invaded  the  f  resides  of 
“  so  many  of  our  respectable  fellow  citizens,  that  it  could  scarcely 
“  be  expected  that  an  institution  whose  prosperity  is  dependent 
upon  tiie  punctuality  of  its  customers,  should  be  exempt  from 
its  portion  of  the  calamities,  which  have  been  so  sensibly  felt 
by  the  whole  community.” 

AYhat  a  heart-rending  idea — the  miseries  of  poverty  have  in- 
«  vaded  the  f  resides  of  so  many  of  our  respectable  fellow  citi- 
zens And  this,  in  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  in  a 
country  on  wliich  lieaven  has  lavished  more  blessings  than  it 
has  ever  before  done  on  any  other!  Would  to  God  that  those 
who  have  the  power  of  remedying  the  sufferings  of  the  country, 
were  duly  impressed  with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  evils,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  impel  them  to  make  the 
necessary  exertions  for  their  removal. 

View  of  the  calamitous  situation  of  the  United  States, 

1.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  property  un¬ 
dergoes  such  ruinous  fluctuations  as  in  the  United  States.^ 


^  Real  estate  has  fluctuated  in  value  in  our  cities  since  the  war, 
three  or  four  times.  Millions  of  money  have  been  lost  by  these 
means.  Property  in  the  best  parts  of  Philadelphia  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  25  to  SO  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  a  few  years 
since.  In  the  remote  parts  of  the  city,  and  in  unimproved  lots, 
the  depreciation  has  been  above  fifty ;  in  Richmond  about  40 
to  50;  in  Washington  about  40  to  50;  in  Albany  from  30  to 
40  ;  in  Baltimore  from  SO  to  40. 

I  subjoin  a  few  extraordinary  cases  by  way  of  exemplifi¬ 
cation. 

The  tenement  now  held  by  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company 
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2.  Agriculture  is  in  general  in  a  languid  state — and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  suffers  highly.  Tobacco-planting, 
except  of  the  fine  qualities,  has  for  some  time  scarcely  remu¬ 
nerated  the  agriculturist.  Cotton-planting,  for  two  57ears, 
has  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Cotton  lately  rose  considerably  in 
Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  speculations  grou»'ded  on  a  be¬ 
lief  of  a  failure  of  crops  in  this  country.  But  by  the  last 
accounts  it  was  falling,  and  will  probably  be  as  low  as  before. 
Farming,  in  consequence  of  the  present  temporary  high 
price  of  wheat,  is  better  than  either,  near  the  convenience 
of  navigation  :  but  in  the  western  states,  and  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  in  general,  very  much  depressed. 

3.  Manufactures,  except  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  pro¬ 
tected  by  duties,  averaging  about  55  or  60  per  cent,  and 
some  few  other  branches,  are  greatly  depressed.  The  two 
first,  in  consequence  of  too  much  capital  and  industry  being 
devoted  to  them,  are  declining  in  this  quarter.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  greatly  depressed  throughout  the  union — and 

in  Richmond,  was  estimated  by  the  proprietor  in  1817,  at 
30,000  dollars.  He  was  offered  25,000  dollars,  which  he  re¬ 
fused.  On  the  decline  of  property,  it  was  sold  for  17,500  dol¬ 
lars — and  was  lately  purchased  for  a  little  more  than  7,000 
dollars  by  the  present  occupants. 

For  another  house  in  that  city,  which  was  held  at  22,500 
dollars,  17,000  were  offered  in  1818.  This  was  refused.  On 
the  decline  of  property,  the  owner  offered  it  for  15,000  dollars, 
in  vain.  He  was  offered  11,000  dollars,  which  he  rejected.  It 
was  lately  sold  for  5000  dollars. 

A  house  in  Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia,  in  a  good  situation 
for  business,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  five  banks,  was  purchased 
in  1817,  for  17,000  dollars,  of  which  9000  were  paid,  and  a 
mortgage  given  for  the  remainder.  Improvements  to  tlie  amount 
of  1500  dollars  were  made  on  it.  In  1820  it  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  for  7G00  dpllars. 

A  large  and  elegant  house  in  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  best 
streets  in  the  city,  31  feet  front,  and  57  deep,  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive  lot,  246  feet  deep,  and  61  wide,  whicli,  in  1817,  cost 
43,000  dollars,  was  sold  at  auction  ffr  14,300  dollars  in  1820. 

The  papers  some  weeks  since,  contained  an  account  of  three 
houses  in  Washington,  which  cost  about  49,000  dollars,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  for  6,  7,  or  8000  dollars. 

A  large  warehouse  in  Baltimore  which,  in  1816,  \vas  esti¬ 
mated  at  15,000  dollars,  w^as,  in  1820,  offered  at  public  sale, 
and  bought  in  by  the  ow  ner  at  4500  dollars,  and  sold  in  Mayt 
1821,  at  public  vendue,  for  2005  dollars. 
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particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  Several  of  the  factories  in  this 
quarter  are  closed,  and  all  their  hands  discharged.  Others  arc 
but  partially  employed. 

4.  Commerce  in  general  languishes.  It  is  quite  overdone. 
There  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  country  can  be  exported  with  a  certainty  or  even 
any  great  probability  of  advantage,  or  from  which  importa¬ 
tions  can  be  beneficially  made.  Some  slight  profit  has  recent¬ 
ly  accrued  by  the  importation  of  teas.  But  silks  from  India 
have  entailed  loss  on  the  importer.  I  have  already  touched 
on  the  state  of  the  importation  of  dry  goods;  but  in  order  to 
complete  the  portrait  here,  let  me  repeat,  that  this  branch, 
once  a  source  of  great  profit  to  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  citizens,  has  wholly  changed  its  character,  and  is  at 
least  as  frequently  a  losing  as  a  profitable  concern  ;  the  mar¬ 
kets  being  almost  constantly  glutted  with  dry  goods,  shipped 
on  account  of  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The 
AVest  India  trade  is  too  generally  a  losing  one.  Profits 
are,  it  is  true,  usually  made  on  the  outward  cargo,  but 
losses  almost  always  accrue  on  the  returns,  which  more  than 
counterbalance  the  profits.  Our  commerce  partakes  largely 
of  the  nature  of  a  lottery — many  blanks — few  prizes — and 
scarcely  any  very  high  ones. 

5.  Our  wealthy  citizens  find  it  difficult  to  employ  their  ca¬ 
pitals  advantageously. 

6.  Parents  in  genteel  life  are  extremely  straitened  to 
provide  suitable  occupations  for  their  sons,  so  as  to  afiPord 
them  a  reasonable  prospect  of  procuring  a  comfortable  sup¬ 
port  in  future  life.^ 

7.  Those  in  humbler  spheres  find  it  nearly  equally  difficult 
to  provide  trades  for  their  sons — as,  from  the  general  stagna¬ 
tion  of  business,  tradesmen  are  unwilling  to  take  apprentices. 

8.  Hence,  large  families  of  children,  formerly  a  source  of 
advantage,  have  now  become  an  oppressive  burden. 

9.  Our  cities  are  crowded  with  hundreds  of  young  men,  of 
great  promise,  who  find  it  impossible  to  procure  employment 
at  home — and  are  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  abroad.^ 

~~~~ 

'  The  distress  arising  from  this  source  is  incalculable.  There 
are  numbers  of  genteel  families  in  our  cities,  in  which  there 
are  two,  three,  or  four  sons  grown  up,  whose  parents,  on 
looking  round  through  society,  know  not  in  what  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  so  as  to  secure  them  a  future  maintenance.  Com¬ 
merce,  law,  and  medicine,  are  all  crowded. 

2  This  is  a  most  serious  evil.  I  will  state  a  case,  by  way  of 
exemplification,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  adduced.  A 
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10.  Numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  in  our  cities,  particu* 
larly  in  Philadelphia,  are  wholly  destitute  of  employment, 
though  many  of  them  are  willing  to  work  for  half  wages,  or 
for  their  victuals.^ 


young  man  of  a  respectable  family  in  Boston,  who  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  jeweller  in  that  city,  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  procure  employment  there  at  liis  trade.  He  tried  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  with  equal  ill  success.  He  sought  for 
a  clerkship  in  vain.  Unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to  society,  and 
desirous  to  procure  a  support  by  honest  industry,  he  offered  to 
ship  himself  as  a  common  sailor  on  any  terms  whatever.  In 
August  last,  I  applied  on  his  behalf  to  some  of  the  first  mer¬ 
chants  in  Philadelphia,  Messrs.  Clapier,  Welsli,  Eyre  &  Mas¬ 
sey,  Thompson,  Lynch,  and  Brown.  But  such  is  the  state  of 
the  commerce  of  our  city,  that  tliey  had  no  employment  for 
him.  An  advertisement  for  a  clerk,  an  assistant  in  a  store,  a 
shopkeeper,  or  a  porter,  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  will  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  two  hundred  applications  in  two  or  three  days. 

^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  distress  and  wretchedness  of 
this  class  of  our  citizens — nor  the  numbers  of  tliem  thus  cir¬ 
cumstanced.  Our  cities  present  to  the  eye  of  the  admiring 
stranger  scarcely  any  but  well  dressed  inhabitants,  wdth  every 
appearance  of  ease  and  comfort.  He  has  no  idea  that  there 
are  quarters  which  exhibit  a  melancholy  and  heart-rend¬ 
ing  contrast.  Numbers  of  people  are  to  be  found,  who,  sound 
and  hearty,  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  having  families 
to  support,  cannot  often  procure  a  day’s  work  in  the  week. 
It  is  frequently  asserted,  that  to  idleness  and  intemperance  the 
mass  of  their  sufferings  is  owing.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
cruel  and  wicked  calumny.  To  rebut  it,  I  shall  only  produce 
the  testimony  of  an  Estimable  association  of  ladies  of  Philadel- 
pbia,  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  who,  from  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  motives  of  benevolence,  have  laboured  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  of  our  city.  It  is  impossible  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  opportunites  of  judging  on  the  subject  than  they  enjoy — 
and  their  testimony  is  above  suspicion.  In  one  of  their  late  re¬ 
ports,  they  state  that  almost  all  the  misery  we  have  witnessed 
<<  through  the  late  trying  winter,  has  arisen  from  the  want  of 

sufficient  emjiloijment ;  and  that  in  many  instances,  the  vice  of 
“  intemperance  was  but  the  effect  of  a  despairing  state  of  mind, 
<<  brought  on  by  necessities  the  poor  had  no  means  to  supply.’^  I 
feel  myself  warranted  in  assei*ting  that  many  of  those  unfortu¬ 
nate  pei'sons  suffer  as  much  as  the  poor  of  the  cities  in  Europe. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the  poor  of 
this  city,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  this  society,  and 
received  a  reply,  from  which  I  make  the  following  cxti’act^ 
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11.  In  a  country  capable  of  supporting  one  hundred  times 
its  present  population,  we  have  too  many  farmers,  too  many 
cotton-planters,  too  many  tobacco-planters,  too  many  law¬ 
yers,  too  many  doctors,  too  many  merchants,  too  many  clerks, 
and  too  many  of  nearly  every  profession  and  occupation.'^ 

12.  The  unproductive  classes  of  society  are  increasing, 
that  is,  hawkers,  pedlars,  tavern  keepers,  office-seekers.  &c. 
&c.  because  there  is  a  dearth  of  employment  at  the  produc¬ 
tive  ones.® 

13.  Immigrants,  possessed  of  talents,  capital,  and  industry, 
and  capable  of  being  eminently  beneficial  to  the  country, 
finding  no  encouragement  at  their  proper  professions,  return 
home,  disgusted  and  disappointed,  bereaving  us  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  be  derived  from  their  residence.® 

— — — 

to  which  I  most  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng,  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  the 
worthy  gentleman,  who  made  the  discovery  that  the  states¬ 
men  of  Europe  are  in  admiration  of  our  policy  — 

From  all  the  documents  relative  to  your  request  in  the 
possession  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society,  and  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  find  the  number  of  persons  of  the 
<<  desci'iption  you  desire  to  be  informed  of,  are  nearly  as  may 
«  be  as  follows. 

Persons  out  of  employment  and  desirous  to  obtain 


work . 1500 

Employed  by  F.  H.  S.  in  the  course  of  the  year  v-  500 
Applications  to  the  Society  for  work,  which  they 

«  cannot  supply .  2000 

Widows  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  450 

«  Orphans  400’’ 


^  In  most  of  the  trades  and  professions  in  our  cities,  there  are 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  persons  than  are  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  a  problem,  not  easily  solved,  how  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  contrive  to  support  tliemselves. 

*  One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  intrigues  and  management 
in  our  politics,  is  the  general  stagnation  of  business.  Men, 
broken  up  at  their  professions,  become  office  seekers,  and  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  offices  for  their  support.  An  office 
of  which  the  income  is  only  200  or  250  dollars  per  annum,  in 
case  of  vacancy,  allures  thirty  or  forty  applicants.  A  late  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  assured  me,  that  immediately  after  his  election 
a  few  years  since,  he  had  above  five  hundred  applications  for 
the  little  offices  in  his  disposal — wood  corders,  watchmen,  &c. 

®  In  most  of  the  vessels  that  have  lately  sailed  for  Europe, 
immigrants,  dejected  and  disgusted,  have  sailed  for  their  na¬ 
tive  countries — ten,  twenty  and  thirty,  at  a  time.  Every  one. 
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14.  The  tide  of  useful  immigration  is  thus  arrested — few 
manufacturers  or  mechanics  arrive  among  us — and  indeed, 
under  existing  circumstances,  their  arrival  cannot  be  desira¬ 
ble  ;  for,  not  having  full  employment  for  those  already  among 
us,  an  increase  of  their  numbers  cannot  be  advantageous. 

15.  Debts  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  collected.'^ 

16.  Such  is  the  scarcity  of  specie  that  numbers  of  banks 
to  the  southward  and  westward,  either  refuse  to  pay  it  ab¬ 
solutely,  or  pay  it  but  nominally. 

17.  Above  a  fourth  part  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
is  held  in  Europe,  and,  with  such  portions  of  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  are  held  there,  subjects  us  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  nearly  S  2,000,000  per  annum,  for  merchan¬ 
dise  which  we  ourselves  could  have  supplied.® 

18.  The  great  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  contain¬ 
ing  980,930  souls,  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Union,  unable  to  support  a  specie  circulation,  are  writh¬ 
ing  in  distress,  through  the  means  of  tender  and  appraise¬ 
ment  laws,  and  a  paper  currency,  fluctuating  from  day  to  day. 

19.  The  different  branches  of  industry  are  deranged  by 
want  of  a  sound  policy,  and  are  constantly  interfering  with 
each  other.  Our  manufacturers  are  becoming  farmers — our 
farmers  becoming  planters — and  planters  in  some  parts  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  farming.^ 


thus  returning,  prevents  the  emigration  of  five  from  Europe 
here. 


^  Such  is  the  general  pressui'e  and  stagnation  of  trade,  and 


the  scarcity  of  money,  that  a  man  may  have  10,  20,  or  30,000 
dollars  due  him,  and  find  it  impf)ssihle  to  meet  engagements  for 
a  fourth  part  of  the  amount.  Collectors  have  taken  accounts 
to  the  south  and  west,  of  5,  10,  and  15,000  dollars,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. — 
Cases  have  occurred,  of  their  not  collecting  much  more  than 
enough  to  defray  their  expenses. 

®  On  the  3th  of  Sept.  1822,  the  European  nations  held  of 
our  government  stock,  27,856,152  dollars — and  they  now  hold 
of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  above  3,300,000 
— all  remitted  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  for  cottons, 
woollens,  6cc.  &c.  which  our  citizens  could  have  readily  furnish¬ 
ed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  above  portion  of  the  national  debt, 
more  tlian  one-fourth,  impoverishes  the  country  far  more  tliari 
the  residue,  on  which  the  interest  circulates  among  ourselves. 
Two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  if  our  trade  were  favoura¬ 
ble,  would  be  of  little  importance,  but  is  seriously  felt  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 

^  Farmers  in  the  middle  states  are  going  into  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Many  of  the  tobacco  planters  in  Georgia 
have  relinquished  the  cultivation  vf  the  article,  and  have  rais- 
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20.  Circulation  is  dull  and  sluggish.  Sales  for  cash  are  I 
difficult  to  be  made.  Credit  sales  are  extremely  hazardous. 

21.  The  number  of  impoverished  debtors,  who  take  the  1 

benefit  of  the  insolvent  act,  is  lamentably  increasing.^®  | 

I  trust  it  will  be  allowed,  that  I  have  made  out  my  case  i 
completely,  and  established  beyond  the  power  of  eloquence  to  | 
refute,  that  the  country  is  in  a  lamentable  state,  and  that  it  i 
behoves  congress,  as  the^y  regard  its  welfare,  the  approbation 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  plaudits  of  posterity,  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  most  serious  investigation  into  the  sources  of  the  evil, 
and  into  the  means  best  calculated  to  apply  a  remedy.  If  tliey 
fail  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine 
what  sentence  impartial  history  will  pronounce  on  them  and 
their  career. 

I  will  close  the  chapter  with  a  few  observations.  For  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce  congress  can  do  iiotln ng,  however  in¬ 
tense  their  suffering  ;  as  agriculture  has  the  exclusive  supply 
of  <•  all  the  bread-stuffs — ail  tlie  animal  food — jiine-tenths  of 
all  the  drinks — all  the  timber,  except  raaiiogaiiy — all  the  pot 
<<  and  pearl-ash — one-thi^’d  of  the  sugar — and  ninety-nine  parts 
in  one  hundred  of  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  United 
<<  States.  Moreover,  all  the  flax,  all  the  hemp,  all  the  wool, 
all  the  hides,  all  the  skins,  all  the  furs,  and  all  the  tallow 
«  furnished  by  our  farmers  find  a  ready  market  in  the  work- 
<<  shops  of  our  manufacturers.”  The  very  heavy, duties  on  im-' 
ported  "spirits  afford  a  powerful  aid  and  stimulus  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  grain. 

The  interests  of  commerce  have  been  guarded,  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  govcinment,  with  the  inost  sedulous  atten¬ 
tion.  No  nation  ever  devised  a  wiser  system  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  navigation.  The  united  wisdom  of  all  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  United  States  may  be  pat  into  requisition  to  de¬ 
vise  any  untried  measure  in  the  power  of  congress  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  commerce,  which  enjoys  every  advantage  that 
legislation  can  afford.  If  airy  thing  be  done,  to  rescue  the  nation 
from  its  distress,  it  must  be  for  that  great  branch  of  human  in¬ 
dustry — Manufactures.  Legislation  may  seek  in  vain  for  other 
objects  in  which  to  exercise  its  skill. 

ed  considerable  quantities  of  grain.  Our  ])olicy  is  calculated 
more  or  less  to  derange  the  regular  order  of  industry  every 
where. 

There  were  no  less  than  874  petitioners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  insolvent  act,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  from 
Decembei*  term,  1822,  to  September  term,  1823,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  for  debts  for  clothing,  necessaries  of  life,  &c. 
The  printers  throughout  the  United  States  are  retpiesfed  to 
insert  the  above,  divided  into  two  or  three  parts. 


